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SERVIA ; HER AIM AND STORY. 



8EMPEB EADEM. 

{From our Serb Correspondent,) 

September 22, 1888. 

It is generally believed in England that, whatever may have been the 
faults of Enssia, she has acted towards Servia the part of a disinterested 
friend. Nothing can be further from the truth. If it can ever be true 
of a nation that she pursues a deliberate aim, it can be said of Russia 
that her aim has always 'been first to weaken and then to absorb the 
Slav nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. I propose in this and the 
following letters to trace the course of Bussian policy towards one of 
those nationalities, and to show that the Moscow Committee alone is 
responsible for the crisis which now threatens the Servian kingdom. 
As the recent elections are but the last link in a long chain with which 
Bussian diplomacy has entangled this unfortanate country, I make no 
apology for giving a brief resume of Servian history. 

In 1804 Earageorge headed a rising in Servia, and drove out the 
Turk. In this he was unaided by the foreigner, and succeeded, thanks 
to native valour and his own indomitable will. Earageorge was not 
born in the purple, but belonged to that class of men who are born to 
win and adorn it. Earageorge was by calling a swineherd, and by the 
grace of God a hero. In comparing him with his great contemporary 
Napoleon, it must not be forgotten that the laurels of Earageorge were 
never stained with murder, as were those of Napoleon. It may seem 
ridiculous to compare a swineherd, whom few out of his own country 
have ever heard of, to the great Emperor, yet if we consider the means 
that were at the disposal of the two men and the results of their labours, 
we are constrained to admit that the Servian overcame greater difficulties 
than the Corsican, while the good Black George did in his lifetime has 
not been interred with his bones. When Napoleon died at St. Helena, 



he left behind him the legacy of Imperialism, which was to cost France 
so much blood and treasure. When Earageorge died, his mantle fell 
on Milosch. To these two men Servia owes her great idea, which 
means the independence and greatness of her people. Some well- 
informed journals instruct us that the great Servian idea and Panslavism 
are the same. They are about as much the same as fire and water, 
and consort as well together. Panslavism is the great Bussian idea, 
and would be entitled to all respect if it stopped short with the formula 
" Russia is great; " but unfortunately it has its corollary, '* therefore, 
the lesser Slav States must be dependent on her." The dependence of 
Servia is, in the opinion of the Moscow Committee, a natural sequence 
to the greatness of Bussia. Like those charitable persons who regard 
the pains of hell as an essential ingredient to their cup of happiness in 
heaven, so the members of the Moscow Committee would be indifferent 
to the greatness of the Kussian realm if it were not accompanied by the 
degradation of every other Slav State. Such being their religion, it 
was not to be supposed that the Eussians — and at the commencement 
of this century the foreign policy of that country was still in the hands 
of her Czars, and not of a Moscow Committee — would smile on the 
heroic efforts of Earageorge. When, therefore. Napoleon was urging 
Turkey to invade Eussia from the south while he invaded her from tbe 
north, the Czar carried out a master-stroke of policy* He made peace 
with Turkey, and by a secret treaty authoriGt^d her to invade and to 
reconquer Servia. In this manner Eussia hoped to teach Servia that 
she could not stand without her, while she deprived Napoleon of a most 
useful ally. To render Servia all the more defenceless the Russian 
agent at Belgrade, M. Nedoba, by persuasion, threats, and fraud, 
induced Earageorge to accompany him to Eussia. Hounded on by 
Eussia, the troops of the Sublime Porte flooded Servia, and acted in 
the manner that usually characterises the troops of that sublime Power. 
Then indeed ensued a scene of woe, which no tongue can adequately 
telL Whole streets in Belgrade were lined with impaled peasants, and 
dogs ate the bodies of men still breathing. Yet who is the most to 
blame for these atrocities ? Turkey, the stupid agent, who treated the 
Servians as rebellious vassals, or Eussia, who with words of friendship 
on her lips, suborned others to do her deeds of darkness ? Such treason 
to a kindred and allied people may seem impolitic on the part of Eussia, 
but it was not so ; it was as politic as it was odious. I will here quote 
from a work on Servia, written by M. Bystrzonowski in 1815, and 
published in Paris. There is probably not a copy of this useful book 
in England. M. Bystrzonowski says :— 

*' Servia had regained her independence by her own unaided efforts : 
Servia then possessed all the elements necessary for forming a nation. 



since she was victorioas, free, and under the authority of a national 
ohief who enjoyed her entire confidence. An independent Servia 
formed a centre for all the Slavs of the south to group themselves 
around it. Bussia would thus have lost the fruit of her ruinous 
campaigns in Turkey and of her intrigues among the southern Slavs. 
To hanish the possibility of such a catastrophe, Servia must at all 
hazards be convinced that she could only secure her independence by 
the aid of Eussian protection. Bassia made use of every means to lead 
astray the simple character of Karageorge ; she dazzled him with 
brilliant promises, and she finally succeeded in inducing him to desert 
the national cause and the country. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg felt 
sure that the Porte, weak, and therefore vindictive, would abuse its 
victory, reduce the Servians to despair, and thus compel them to throw 
themselves into the arms of Bussia. If we think over the conduct of 
Bussia, and find that she makes use of the same weapons to-day as then, 
we may be permitted to believe that she entertains the same views and 
works for similar results. Let the Servians judge the present by the 
past; let them see the abyss into which the astute Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg would precipitate their country." 

Providence raised up a deliverer to Servia in her hour of darknes?. 
On Palm Sanday, in the year 1815, Milosch raised the standard of 
revolt in the Tillage of Takova. The Servian decoration of T^kova has 
been called after this event. Milosch, like most of the great men of 
history, was a most imperfect character ; yet on that day when the 
founders of dynasties will appear to give an account of their actions, few 
will have a cleaner record than the founder of the present reigning 
House of Servia. If at the close of an eventful life his conscience 
reproached him with some offences, he might have uttered the prayer of 
Peter the Great, '* I pray God to forgive my sins in consideration of the 
good I have done my country." Milosch was a despot, but he was one 
of those despots to whom his countrymen look back with grateful recol- 
lection. He first made his country independent, and then prevented 
her dismemberment. His victory over the Turks, who were in complete 
possession of the coantry, was due as much to diplomacy as to valour. 
Indeed,' if Black George is the Achilles of Servian story, Milosch is 
the Ulysses. It was in 1815 that Milosch elbowed the Turks out of 
Servia, and at the Congress of Vienna several Serbs petitioned the Czar 
to use his influence with the Powers to prevent the repetition of Turkish 
cruelties. The Turks were then, and for many years afterwards, in 
possession of all the strong places of the country. To remove the Turks 
from Servia for the benefit of the Servians themselves has never been 
the policy of Bassia. The Czar tarned a deaf ear to the prayers of the 
Serbs. He did more ; he instigated Milosch's companions-in-arms to 
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elaim equal powers with their old leader. Bassla thuB carried oot that 
policy of dividiog and ruling which has kept Servia weak, while it has 
kept alive Eussian influence in that country. Milosck also incensed 
Bussia by consulting with Mr. Hodges, the English Consul at Belgrade. 
Bussia, therefore, determined to depose Prince Milosch. In this she 
ultimately succeeded through vesting the rivals of Milosch with extrar 
ordinary powers. She effected this by the stale device of a constitution. 
Milosch was a personal ruler. He consulted no will but his own, and 
such a rule entirely suited the temper and condition of the Servian people* 
Their civilisation was not sufficiently advanced to require a constitution. 
At the instigation of Bussia, the Porte presented his vassal Servia with 
a constitution. Nothing more monstrous and more ludicrous could be 
conceived. Bussia and Turkey, two barbarous States with nothing in 
common but their own misgovernment, concoct a constitutional draught 
for little Servia, a country in perfect health if her self- constituted 
physicians would only have left her alone. This constitution did 
the work it was meant to do, for it checkmated Milosch. It vested the 
actual government of the country in a Senate composed of Milosch's 
rivals, and entirely independent of that Prince. 

It was not likely that a ruler such as Milosch would tamely submit 
to the control of such a body, and in 1889 he was compelled to resign. 
His son, the young prince Michel, was too much of a patriot t& 
satisfy Bussia and the Porte, and in 1842 he too was sent upon his 
travels. Baseia then produced Karageorgevic Alexandre, the son of 
Black George, and until 1858 he reigned in Belgrade. Karageorgevic 
was a feeble creature, and for a time perfectly suited Bussia* 
But the moment he displayed a partiality, or was supposed to 
display a partiality, for Austria, tthe Bussians at once discovered 
the merits of the deposed family of Obrenovitch. An emeute 
was stirred up in Belgrade, and the son of Black George gave 
place to Milosch. The aged Milosch died in 1860, and was succeeded 
by Michel, who had been deposed in 1842. Michel is the most 
charming character in Servian history. He was a man with a most 
attractive presence, a cultivated mind, and a most unselfish character.. 
Of him Beranger's words are true, that his people only learnt to weep 
when he died. Unfortunately, he did not die like his father, full of 
years and honours, but at the very commencement of his reforms^ 
Prince Michel was murdered by convicts in the park at Topchidera,. 
near Belgrade. His assassination was an act of private vengeance of 
the Karageorgevic family. The governor of the prison, a notorious 
partisan of the Karageorgevic family, was found guilty of complicity,, 
and was executed, and a special clause in the constitution that was 
promulgated by the Begency under Prince MicheFs successor excluded 
for ever from the throne of Servia the family of Karageorge. Thai 



the descendants of one who freed his eonntry should bd for ever out- 
casts from that country is sad indeed, but the safety and honour of 
Servia alike required it. Whatever may be the result of the present 
agitation here, the English public may rest assured that the son-in-law 
of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro will never ascend the throne of 
Servia. We may be on the eve of a coup d'etat, which will make 
King Milan absolute. We may be on the eve of a revolution which 
will dethrone the King, and set up a Republic. We may be on the eve 
of the beginning of the end — of the absorption of little Servia in big 
Russia. The farce may, indeed, be soon played out, and the bear, 
tired of his unwelcome part of guardian to the lamb, may end in gob 
bling him up. But we are not on the eve of the restoration of the 
Karageorgevic family. The lieges of Belgrade may be disloyal to 
King Milan, but they are not loyal to the Pretender. If the Radicals 
of Servia are anti-dynastic, it is not because they wish to change the 
dynasty, but because they wish to abolish the Monarchy. But I must 
reserve my remarks on the recent Servian elections for another letter. 
I will close this by showing how much of Russians evil work in the 
country was undone daring Prince Michel's reign. 

Prince Michel did not end his life and reign without conferring some 
inestimable blessings on his country. He abolished the Ottoman con- 
stitution which Russia had forced on reluctant Servia. His first 
Ministry succeeded in ridding the country of this incubus without any 
resort to arms. Knowing' that Russia would not allow the open abro- 
gation of the Constitution, tbey sent round M. Marinovitch to the 
leading Courts of Earope. Having thus enlightened the great Powers 
on the real nature of the Servian Constitution, the Ministry proceeded 
to pass a number of laws, which practically abrogated and stultified 
the Ottoman constitution of the country. In Michel's reign the last 
flitting of the Turks took place. It was a peaceful one. At a confer- 
ence held at Constantinople a compensation was arranged to be paid by 
Servia to all Turkish landowners for their land. A Turkish quadri- 
lateral still remained on Servian soil. The garrisons from these four 
fortresses were at last withdrawn by the Porte, but not at the request 
of Russia. Tbe only Power that assisted Servia in knocking off this 
last chain of Turkish rule was Austiia. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this deliverance. By withdrawing her troops, 
Turkey practically freed Servia from her control. Would that I could 
add .that Servia was thus left to manage her own internal affairs, 
uncontrolled by any foreign Power. 

I must reserve for a following letter an account of the war against 
Turkey, and of the events that have led to the present crisis. I have 
paid enough to show that Russia has never had any object in view in 
Servia but her own aggrandisement. 
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THE AEOH-CONSPIEATOR OF BELGRADE. 

{From our Serb Correspondent.) 

October 7, 1883. 

I PBOMiSED in my last letter to complete in my seeond the tale of 
Servian history daring this century, but I find I must pause to relate 
the events which led np to the deposition of Michel, late Archbishop of 
Belgrade. Michel fills snch a conspicuous position in Servian history 
and his deposition from the archbishopric has proved such a bone of 
contention to rival parties, that he well deserves our attention. If Michel 
has not taken any actual part in the recent elections, he has, at least, 
afforded the extreme section of the Radicals an example and encourage- 
ment. If his body has been absent in Bussia, his spirit has inspired 
many of the village '* popes " of Servia. And I may mention here as 
a fact for philosophers to ponder over that the orthodox clergy, or 
^* popes," who enter the Skuptschina, are Radicals of Radicals. This 
is mainly owing to the man whose public career I will now briefly 
sketch. 

Michel, the ex- Archbishop of Belgrade, was bom some forty or forty- 
five years ago. He was a favourite pupil of Peter, the late Archbishop 
of Belgrade. Peter sent him to be educated in Russia, and consecrated 
him on his return, while still a very young man. Bishop of Shabatz. In 
personal appearance Michel reminds me of Fox's mot that Thurlow 
must be a humbug, for no one could be so wise as Thurlow looked. I 
have known English clergymen who visited Belgrade bowing down to 
make obeisance before a primate who looked so good. His saintly 
appearance evidently imposed on Archbishop Peter, but the youthful 
Bishop Michel was soon to show his patron that if he had the appear- 
ance of a Timothy, he had the heart of a Judas. His consecration took 
place towards the close of Alexandre Earageorgevic's reign. That 
Prince abdicated in 1858, and the Obrenovic dynasty was restored. 
Milosch, who had an old grudge against Peter, deposed him from his 
archbishopric, and Michel, instead of defending his early friend and 
benefactor, joined in the cry that was raised against him, and succeeded 
in beiog nominated archbishop in his stead. Since Bacon held a brief 
for the Crown against the unfortunate Essex, history does not record 
a blacker act of ingratitude than this. Something may be said in 
defence of Michel's treason to his sovereign, but nothing can be said 
even in extenuation of his treason to his friend and benefactor, Peter, 
Archbishop of Belgrade. Peter died in exile in Hungary, while his 
pupil, Michel, filled the archiepiscopal throne of Servia. It might well be 
supposed that having reached the height of his ambition, Michel might 
at least have rested from the labours of intrigue and rebellion. Unfor- 





laDatelj, Michel is one of those men to whom the land neyer 
is good, and who, therefore, unlike the wise ass of Ischaar, noTer 
do lie down between their burdens. All govemment was to Michel an 
•offence. He had supported Milosch while in exile, but as soon as he 
became Prince he intrigued against his government. His episcopal 
palace became a Cave of Adallam, to which all the discontented spirits 
of Servia betook themselves. This did not escape the notice of Milosch. 
That veteran, who, like Mehemet Ali, could sway a sceptre but had 
never learned to hold a pen, used to write to Michel, through his secre- 
tary, letters which that holy man could not have liked perusing. 
Milosch told him in those letters, as I heard here on good authority, 
that he was a traitor to the Government whose bread he ate. Milosch 
was naturally an immense favourite with his people, and when he made 
his progresses through the country vast crowds used to collect to see 
him and hear him speak. Against such a temporal ruler even so wily 
a cleric as Michel coold not make much headway. Bat Milosch died 
and was succeeded by his son Michel, and Servia bade fair to prosper 
under Michel's mild and peacefal sway. Archbishop Michel opposed 
Princo Michel to the uttermost. Bat it was under the reign of his 
successor, the present King, that his opposition to the Government became 
positively malignant. He was the leader of that disloyal party which 
accuses King MiUn of Austrian proclivities. This charge of favouring 
Austria at the expense of his own country has ever been a favourite device 
with Russia to make the Prince or King of Servia unpopular with his own 
subjects. This charge has always been echoed back to Moscow by the 
disloy<il at Belgrade, and by none more persistently than by the 
ex- Archbishop Michel. The Eassian Press brought this charge against 
Alexandre Karageorgevic in 1857 ; they bring itagainst King Milan in 
1888. Whenever the country is makmg peacefal progress, we hear of 
the want of patriotism of her rulers ; but whenever she has the mis- 
fortune to be at war, we hear of nothing but the patriotism of her people 
and the disinterested conduct of Bussia. Let English Liberals 
remember this, that Eassian influence among the southern Slavs has 
always meant war, while Austrian influence has always meant peace. 
They will not then wonder that the most enlightened Servians have 
always feared Eussia mora than Austria. 

The Panslavist agitation means the subjection of the whole Balkan 
peninsular under the asgis of Eussia; but the good sense of the 
Bulgarian and the more lively genius of the Servian willjfinally vanquish 
the emissaries of the Moscow Committee. Maeh may be said for the 
Russian Panslavist. His policy is a species of diseased patriotism. 
He at least aims at the greatness of his country, but what are we to 
say of the Servian who prostitates his talents to betray his own ^ Of 
such an one it is difficult to speak with moderation, even if he be poor 
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and ignorant. What, then, are we to say if we find him not a Lazams,. 
bnt a Dives ; not a proletarian, but a highly-paid official ; not a yontb 
without coltnre and without experience, but a learned and yenerable 
ecclesiastic ? 

<< Who would not laugh if^suoh a man there beP 
Who would not weep if Attious be he P " 

Michel was bom to play a worthier part on the world*s stage than 
that of puppet to the Moscow Committee. Few archbishops have ever 
spoken their mother tongae with more eloquence than the ex-A.rchbishop 
of Belgrade. Bat instead of employing his great abilities to the 
advancement of his country and her Church, Michal totally neglected 
his religious duties, and only advanced the interests of a foreign Power. 
The empty appearance of the Belgrade Cathedral daring his arch- 
bishopric was a matter of public notoriety. The male part of the 
population seemed to have given, up attending any place of worship. 
'* The hungry sheep look up and are not fed." Bat the head of the 
Servian Church was thoroughly indifferent. Had the Bussian agitator 
cared at all for the interests of the orthodox faith he would have 
denounced Archbishop Michel, for never did religion become of so 
little account in Servia as during the period of his archbishopric. 

Daring the long regency and Ministry of M. Bistics, which lasted 
with a short interval from 1867 to 1880, Michael lay more or less 
dormant. It was during this period that Servia fought her twe 
campaigns against Tarkey, and as these campaigns were undertaken 
at the instigation of Bussia, the Government that declared them 
naturally found in Michel a supporter. Bat with the accession of M. 
Pirochanatz to office Michel resumed his natural role of conspirator. 
The Ministry of M. Pirochanatz devoted themselves to the development 
of the resources of the country, and sach a policy naturally displeased 
the Moscow Committee and its vassal, the Archbishop of Belgrade. 
Michel bestirred himself in every conceivable way to oppose and annoy 
the Government. He had not long to wait for a golden opportunity. 
It will be necessary here briefly to explain the finances and taxation of 
Servia. In this country the bulk of the revenue used to flow from a 
poll tax of six thalers, or eighteen shillings per head. This is a man- 
hood tax, and does not fall on women and children. It must not be 
supposed that all Servians pay a tax of eighteen shillings per head, or 
that no Servian pays more than eighteen shillings per head. The 
country is divided into districts, and each district has to pay to the 
Government a sum calculated on an average of eighteen shillings per 
head. The mayor of each town or village settles how much each man 
is to contribute to the public tax ; the central government has nothing 
to do with the distribation of the poll tax. Thus a very poor man 
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woald pay nothing, wliUe a Servian wIid filled the post of Foreiga 
Ambassador at Vienna or Paris would pay aboat £40. Sach a tax 
supplied all the wants of a country without railways, without a standing 
army, and with a very inexpensive diplomacy. Bat when the Govern- 
ment began to build railroads, and to carry oat other expensive 
reforms, the revenue of the country was found quite inadequate to her 
expenditure. 

How to increase the civilisation of a people without unduly increas- 
ing their taxation is a problem we have to face in India ; the late 
Ministry had to face it here. They met the difficulty in a statesman- 
like manner. They did not increase the poll tax, nor the customs ; but 
they imposed a tax on all Servians entering the professions or State 
offices. The doctor, the lawyer, the priest were to pay a moderate 
fee to the State upon entering their respective professions. If anyone 
was hardly used, it was not the priest or the professional man who paid 
the tax once only, but the official, who had to pay the tax again when- 
ever he gained promotion in the service of the State. The proposed 
tax was discussed in the Skuptschina, and, finally, the law establishing 
it was sanctioned and promulgated. During the discussion of the law 
the head of the Servian Church had expressed no opinion upon it. As 
soon as the law was passed he attacked it bitterly as simoniacal, as 
opposed to canon law, as an encroachment on the privileges of the 
clergy. Not content with fulminating at the law from the pulpit, Michel 
summoned a synod of the bishops of Servia. This synod sat in secret ; 
no laymen were present. After its rising Michel wrote and informed 
the Minister for Public Instruction that the synod had determined not 
to acknowledge the law, and not in any way to conform to it. The^ 
Ministers were amazed. Such insolence surpassed the bounds of cre- 
dence. As the synod was still sitting in the archbishop's palace, the. 
Minister for Public Instruction entered and asked the bishops whether 
they refused to obey the law. The members of the synod repudiated 
the statement of the archbishop. They had no wish, they said, to act- 
disloyally to the Government, or to oppose the law. What they had 
actually decided upon doing was to petition the Government to consider 
the advisability of repealing the law at some future date. When the 
late Ministry discovered this last act of disloyalty of the archbishop, 
one course only was open to them, and that was to depose him from his 
archbishopric. The archbishop had sought to set up his will against 
the king's will. Milan and Michel could not both continue to rule in 
Servia, and the Ministry, supported by public opinion, decided that the 
country could better spare her archbishop than her king. Michel was 
deposed from his archbishopric, and of his own free will left Servia. 
The Government, be it noted, did not banish Michel. He went to 
Kussia by the natural law of gravitation. His deposition was necessary 
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to restore tranquillity to the conntry. Bat the outcry in holy Moscow ! 
No epithets were too had for the Ministry of Pirochanatz, or even for 
the king himself. They were traitors to the Slay cause and the ortho- 
dox faith, while Michel was a martyr. But we need not concern our- 
selves with the howlings of the Panslavist Press. I would only ask 
these foreign friends of Michel what they would themselves say, if one 
of their own Russian hishops were to endeavour to set himself ahove 
the law. Would the Czar allow such an overt act of rebellion to pass 
unpunished, or would he not only depose bat also exile a rebel bishop 
to Siberia ? And what would the press of Moscow say, if Servia were 
to receive such a man with open arms ? However, there are limits even 
to the power of the Moscow Committee and to the patience of little 
Servia. The Moscow Committee can do much, but they can never 
seed back to Belgrade its deposed archbishop. As long as there exists 
a national Government in Servia, so long will Michel remain under the 
ban which falls on all alike who break the law. The Skuptschina that 
was sitting at the time of Michel's deposition passed a statute to regu- 
late the Servian Church. For the future the archbishops and bishops 
will be elected by a mixed synod of clerics and laymen. This law is 
based on the law that regulates the Greek Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople and the Servian Church of Hungary. Michel's successor is a 
man of very different temper. He is an ecclesiastic of piety and learn - 
ng, and above all he is a loyal Serb ; in fact, he represents the best 
raditions of the orthodox Church of Servia. To that Church belongs 
some of the best and brightest pages of Servian history. The strength 
oi that Church has been the attachment of her own people, and not the 
support of any foreign state, however powerful. Michel's great sin has 
been that he introduced discord between the Government and the clergy, 
between the people and the Church, for the first time in their history. 
May the bond that links Church and people together in the kingdom of 
Servia never again be broken ! 



THE FIRST SERVIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST TURKEY. 

(Ffom our Serb Con espottdmt,) 

October 12, 1883. 

The Russian is a sentimental being. Whatever may be his faults, an 
obtuse realism and base prudence can scarcely be reckoned among 
them. He is capable of grasping an idea, and, what is still more rare, 
of fighting for it. He has only to be told in a manner sufficiently 
authoritative that a war will advance the glory of Russia^ and he will 
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be for it to the kaife. The Englishman^ on the other hand, is sternly 
practical. He has only two questions to ask before undertaking a war : 
Is it safe, and is it profitable ? If it combines both these qualities he 
is for making war at once. The recent campaign in Egypt is a typical 
English war, the first campaign of Servia against Turkey a typical 
Russian war. 

The drawback to Russian idealism is that it has ii^jnred inoffensive 
neighbours even more than the practical selfishness of the English ; and 
I need hardly say that by inoffensive neighbours I do not mean the Turk 
but the Southern Slav, espeoially the Servian, who has been alter- 
nately the tool and the victim of his patron. If the Russian has never 
hesitated to sacrifice his own life to advance his country's greatness, he 
has sacrificed with still less reluctance the lives of those linked to him 
by ties of race and religion. The words *' down-trodden Christian of 
the East " have been freely used, but the residuary legatee of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe has been not the down-trodden Christian of 
the East, bat the Russian. 

The Russian Empire is a mighty stream, but it has grown by ab- 
sorbing many streamlets. When Michel was Prince, an English peer,, 
who, having spent two days in Servia, felt himself in a position to 
advise the Prince of that country, asked him why he favoured Russia. 
No remark could have been less true or in worse taste. Prince MicheL 
rebuked his visitor by way of parable. He asked him whether from 
the citadel of Belgrade he had seen the Danube and the Save. Tes,. 
he had seen both rivers. '* Well, have you seen the Save after it joins^ 
the Danube ? " No, the Englishman had not, for after the Save joins 
the Danube there is but one river, the Danube. '< So, my friend," 
said the Prince, ** it will be with Servia, if she ever coalesces with 
Russia." 

I freely and fully admit the absolute disinterestedness of sach men 
as Nicolas Eireeff, the first Russian volunteer killed in Servia. I 
attack no individuals, least of all thid actual combatants. They, poor 
fellows, sleep well. But I will give an unvarnished account of the 
manner in which the first Servian campaign against the Porte was 
begun, and how it was conducted. Your readers can then decide for 
themselves whether it was undertaken to aggrandise Russia or to 
advance Servia. It was in the summer of 1875 that the long smoul- 
dering cinder of discontent in the Turkish villayets of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina burst into open flame. The sympathy felt by the 
Servians for their brothers that still remained under the Turkish yoke 
was naturally great. The connection between the two people is very 
close. They speak the same language, sing the same songs, and have 
a common origin. M. Marinovitch, the Servian Minister in Paris, 30 
a tative of Serajevo (the capital of Bosnia), and the parents of M. 
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BUtics, the famous Prime Minister of Prince Milan, were Bosniacs 
who emigrated to Servia. Among the mercantile class there are many 
snch emigrants, and M. Ersmanovitch, the richest man in Servia, 
came himself from Bosnia only ahout thirty years ago. There are thus 
families living here who have relations of the same name in Bosnia. 
It was not, therefore, to he supposed that Servia would remain a 
callous spectator of the desolation that had overtaken '* lofty Bosnia ** 
(Bosna ponosna), Bistics was then in power, hut as a statesman and 
a patriot he felt that his own country, having only just got rid of the 
Turks, was not yet sufficiently strong to strike a hlow on behalf of 
her neighbours. He, however, proposed to send a confidential 
Minister to make repre9entations to the Porte, and to suggest a 
peaceful solution of difficulties which threatened a general confla- 
gration. 

The intended visit of the Servian representative was approved by the 
Porte, but before his arrival at Constantinople the Servian Charge 
d* Affaires there telegraphed to M. Bistics that Sir Henry Elliott said 
that if their envoy came with any request to the Porte the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs woold not even receive him. The Servian 
Charge d'Affaires had not himself heard Sir Henry Elliott make this 
statement, but General Ignatieff had informed him that he (the Buseian 
Ambassador) had heard the English Ambassador make it. 

I need hardly say that Sir Henry Elliott had never made such a 

statement. General Ignatieff told an untruth, but he gained his ends 

<by thus deceiving the simple Servian. He prevented a friendly under- 

derstanding being arrived at. The Servian representative after this 

abandoned his design of approaching the Porte in a friendly spirit. 

. Still, the statesmen of Servia hoped to avoid a universal conflagration 

by peacefully extinguishing the fire that blazed in Bosnia. Their 

• object was to arouse Europe to a true sense of the situation, and thus 

to save those who were near of kin to them. With this object, one of 

4.he best-informed Servian diplomatists visited Prince Nicholas of 

Montenegro in his village capital, and came to a thorough understanding 

"with him. It was arranged between them that Montenegro and Servia 

should each send a representative to the Court of every Great Power in 

Europe to explain the impossibility of the Ottoman Empire remaining 

in statu quo, and the necessity for immediate reforms in the distant 

provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. When the Bussian Ambassador 

in Vienna heard of this negotiation he at once put his veto on it. 

After this nothing more was heard of the proposed visit to the Courts 

of Europe, and Bussia was left to pose as the sole protector of the 

Christian subjects of the Porte. Both the well-meant efiorts of Servian 

diplomacy to secure independence to the unfortunate Bosniacs having 

failed^ the field lay open for the Moscow Slavonic Committee. In April, 
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1876, General Tcbernayeff, an emissary of the Moscow Committee, 

arrived in Servia. He bronght with him about 6,000 roubles, which 

{to quote the words of M. Akaskoff ) '' the Committee did not hesitate 

to advance to him.'* Soon after his arrival the Porte committed one of 

those master strokes of cruelty and impolicy which more than any other 

43ause have tended to the glorification of Russia in the Balkan Penin« * 

flula. In May, 1876, the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria began. I will 

not here repeat a twice-told tale, bat the effect of those atrocities on 

4U1 emotional people like the Servians can be well understood. They 

•determined to assist their suffering brethren to the right and to the left 

of them; aod were they not assured by Tchemayeff that their army 

was in a state of admirable organisation ? The truth was that the 

Servian army was not then such as to be able to meet — well, I do not 

wish to be offensive, so will name none — much less to meet in the field 

4in army like the Turkish, that in point of bravery and endurance could 

compare with the Bussian. However, Tchemayeff was the favourite. 

•of the hour, both with Prince Milan and with his subjects, and.Tcher- 

nayeff assured the Servians that the hour and the man had arrived. 

ft is no pleasure to]me to relate the defeats of Servia. There were 

patriots here who imputed these defeats not to lack of native courage, 

but to the lack of skill in the foreigner who led them. One of those 

who held this opinion was M. Nikolitch, the then Minister for War, 

who filled the same office in the Pirochanatz Ministry. He threatened 

<}eneral Tchemayeff with a Coort-martial for the insulting manner 

^th which he treated distinguished Servian officers, and still more for 

4be inefficient manner with which he had conducted the campaign. M. 

INikolitch was, however, compelled to resign, and remained out of office 

for three years. I do not wish here to relate all that I have heard 

from Servian officers of high rank touching General Tchemayeff; 

suffice it to say that the emissary of the Moscow Committee did little to 

endear him to those who sent him to the Servian people. If Servia 

had been brought to the brink of ruin by an intmsive stranger, she 

was restored to something like her former prosperity by one of her own 

jsons. 

M. Aksakoff, in his speech to the Moscow Committee on the 6th of 
November, 1876, said: ''I do not speak of the help in the. shape of 
imoney and clothes {sic), bat the help of the nation's blood, the toilsome 
work of deliverance — in one word, the active share the Bussian people 
took in the Servian war for Slavonic independence. The armistice 
lately signed by the Porte does not insure with certainty the conclusion 
*of such a peace as would satisfy the lawful claims of our brethren, the 
lionour of our people, and repay the bloody sacrifices made by Bussia " 
The conclading sentence of M. Aksakoff's speech requires a little 
•explanation. His Comm'ttee, fully expecticg that Turkey would follow 
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up her deeisiye snoeesses, forbade her doing so. Turkey, guided by 
nnnsnal wisdom, obeyed the Czar, and at once made peace. Nothing: 
could have been more opportune for Servia than the armistice, but, as 
M. Aksakoff honestly pat it, an armistice wa9 not what the Committee 
wanted. The claims of Servia, and the honour of her people were 
abnndantly satisfied by the treaty that followed the armistice in 1877. 
Servia, althoagh completely worsted in the campaign, lost not a stone 
of her fortress, not an acre of her land. She had not even to pay a war 
indemnity. Besides this, her national dignity was respected as it hadi 
never been before. For the first time in her history the Turks allowed 
her representative to sign the treaty on equal terms with^their own.. 
One may safely say that a more remarkable treaty was never before con- 
cluded between a victorious suzerain and a vanqoished vassal, and the 
Servian statesman who conducted the negotiations earned and gained 
the gratitude of his country. But such a treaty did not recommend 
itself to the Moscow Slavophils. They had made a false step ; they 
had bronght about a war which had strengthened the Turks without 
weakening the Serbs. For a short time they abandoned Servia, anck 
betook themselves to pastures new. The course and result of Rassia*^ 
great war with Turkey is well known. The Russians dismembered the- 
Ottoman Empire, while they succeeded in keeping the southern Slav- 
States weak and divided. If any think this an unfair statement, I will! 
remind them that Russia gave a strip of Bulgaria to Roumania, and hy 
the treaty of St. Stephano deprived Servia of a territory she had won 
single-handed from the Porte. It was quite sufficient that Servia had) 
beaten the Turks with native soldiers, native leaders, for Russia to* 
snatch from her the fruits of ber victory. Bat the Congress of Berlin 
prevented the perpetration of this last piece of injustice, and thus saved 
little Serria from the protecting hand of Russia. 



THE SERVIAN RADICAL. 

{From our Serb Correspondent,) 



November 22, 188^. 

Thg British public, like Cato, have a leaning to the side that is beaten^ 
If a man, or a party, or a nation is defeated, the British public is mora 
than half convinced that it deserved success. We see this unreasoning 
but generous impulse showing itself in the English Press in dealing 
with the recent rising in Servia. As long as the Radicals were suc- 
cessful at the polling-booths they did not interest the English public; 
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bnt the moment they appeal to arms, and are taken prisoners by the ' 
Boyal troops, they become objects of interest to the Tory Morning 
Post and the ** world-wide *' Daily Telegraph, I am prepared to show 
that the Servian Radicals are not a whit more worthy of sympathy now 
that they are beaten in the field tban they were when Tictorioas at the 
polling-booths. Their victory at the elections was rendered nugatory 
by the action of the King — action which posterity will justify; had 
they prospered in their rebellion Servia might have been thrown back 
half a century. The Radical triumph at the elections was a misfortune 
to the country, but the spread of the civil war, which the Radicals 
began, would have been her ruin. How then is it that a portion of 
the English and Foreign Press, notably the Journal des Debats, regard 
the Servian Radicals as martyrs, and the King's Government as 
tyrants ? Simply because they know not what manner of men these 
Servian Radicals are, nor how the recent elections in Servia were 
won. 

As Ristics at tbe recent elections with all the fictitious unpopularity 
of the Pirocbanafz Ministry could only secure twelve votes, the King 
could scarcely have made him Premier, though such an appointment 
would certainly not have pleased the Radicals. The Ministry of M. 
Pirochanatz removed the bandages with which the previous Govern- 
ment had controlled the innocent movements of the social body. 
Radicals banished by the policy of Ristics began to return, and to 
abuse, not Ristics, bnt Pirochanatz. It is ever so in history. • It is 
well-meaning rulers who fall the victims of popular abuse. It was not 
Nicholas, but Alexander, the liberator of tbe Serf, whom the Nihilists 
slew. I have often thought that to sit on the safety-valve is not the 
taoBt unsafe seat in tbe State engine, though probably tbe driver who 
succeeds you will pay dearly for your folly. So in Servia ; the first 
use the people made of their liberties was to grumble at the men who 
had restored them. Tbe Pirochanatz Ministry, who sought in all 
things tbe development of their country's resources, called themselves 
Progressists. That they made some mistakes — ^palpably in the Bontoux 
affair — ^is clear ; but is i& not also clear that their Radical accusers 
would not have acted differently had they been in their place ? Stilly 
as party government is carried on in England, you do not expect the 
followers of the Outs to place themselves in the position of the Ins. 
A certain amount of misrepresentation is inherent in all party warfare* 
Had matters stopped there, the Radicals of Servia would be much like 
the Radicals and Tories of other countries ; unfortunately, they went 
far beyond this. The Radicals of Servia were simply the tools of a 
foreign Power. With the moneys lavishly famished them by the 
Slavophil Committee of Moscow, the Radicals went to work and bought 
the constituencies. They were not less liberal with promises. In 
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eYQTj district a committee to support the Radical candidate was started, 
and the ignorant peasantry were informed that if they retamed the 
Badical candidate they woold have no more taxes to pay. I do not 
know any peasantry that coald have resisted tnch an appeal; the 
Servian peasant, at once pari^imonions ani credoloas, swallowed the 
bai^ 

Few educated men are politicdd pnrisfs, and had the programme of 
the Badicals been at once patriotic and practical, the means by which 
they attained power would have been forgotten ; but the Badicals are 
visionaries and worse. They did not wish to reform goyernment, but 
to upset it altogether. They did not wish to maintain their country *s 
independence, but to render her defenceless by abolishing the army. 
To place a charitable construction on their motives, they hoped in a 
single legislative session to reach that stage of decentralisation which 
England has only reached — if she has yet reached it— after three 
centuries of steady progress. But the question arisev. Why should 
Bussiagive her approval, and why should the Moscow Committee sub- 
eidise such pore anarchists as the Servian Badicals ? Because, as the 
43aying is, any stick is good enough to lick a dog with. Bussia has 
long but ill-dissembled her displeasure at the indepeiidence of this 
little State. She knows perfectly well that Servia is her only dangerous 
rival in the Balkan Peninsula. She has always tried since the begin- 
ning of this century, when she spirited away the brave Black George, 
and hounded on the Tarks to invade the country, to keep Servia in 
leading strings. With vain attempt, since Servia — thanks mainly to 
the exertions of the present King*s family — has been coming more and 
more to the front. Finding herself foiled, Bussia has done her worst, 
both in the Treaty of San Stefano, and, subsequently, to injure and 
discredit the Servian nation. Among other calumnies which the 
Moscow Committee have set on foot, and which the Badicals have, 
parrot-like, repeated, is the stale charge that the Pirochanatz Ministry 
fiold their country to Austria, and that King Milan is a pensioner of 
that Empire. Such a charge comes with peculiarly bad grace from 
Bussian lips. We all know that Montenegro is the Bussian pence 
box, and that Prince Nicholas manages to make both ends meet, thanks 
to the Czar's liberality. If, therefore, Prince Nicholas has sold himself 
to Bussia, and is a patriot Prince, why is King Milan unworthy to 
reign because he has sold himself to Austria? But the charge is 
absolutely and entirely false ; there is not one particle of truth in it. 
King Milan has an ample civil list and a large private fortune. The 
real cause of Bussia's sorrow is not because King Milan has sold him- 
self to the Emperor King, but because he has not sold himself to the 
Czar. 

King Milan could not have formed a Bidial Cabioct, not only 
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because that party were totally deficient ia official experience, bat 
because a Badical Cabinet would have meant anarchy in the country. 
The Badicals were pledged not only to abolish taxation and the army, 
but to remove q^qij prefet and sous-prefet throughout the kingdom. 
Such a measure woald have reduced the country to a state of barbarism, 
and would have produced similar results to what in England would be 
produced by the total abolition of the judges and the stipendiary 
magistrates. King Milan was bound, as the guardian of Servian civili- 
sation, not to entrust the Badieals with office. But there was still 
another reason why a Badical Ministry could not be formed. Among 
the BadicaU there were many concealed supporters of the Earageorge 
dynasty. Unless Servia was to witness the same spectaole that 
England witnessed under William III., of men receiving the pay of the 
de facto Sovereign while in correspondence with the de jure Sovereign, 
Milan could not have eutrusted his person and his government to the 
care of the Badicals. Fortunately, in Servia there is no such distinc- 
tion between the de facto and the de jure king. The dynasty of 
Obrenovitch have twice been proclaimed the hereditary ruling house of 
Servia. This has never been the case with the Karageorgevic family, 
thoagh two of that family have been princes of this country. If the 
Servians were to be polled as to which King they would have to rule 
over them, Karageorgevic or Milan, they would almost to a man vote 
for their present King. Every step in Servian progress is connected 
with the Obrenovitch dynasty (the reigning family). The liberation of 
the country from the Turks, the evacuation of Belgrade and other 
fortresses by the Ottoman troops, the independence of the country, the 
extension of its territory, and the making of its railways — all of these 
are the beneficent results of the Obrenovitch rule. If you turn to the 
other side of the picture, and ask what the Karageorgevic family have 
done for Servia, you find that Black George — the only great man that 
family ever produced — deserted his country in th^ hour of danger, and 
thus sacrificed aoy claim he had upon her gratitude. His son did 
become Prince of Servia, and lived in Belgrade — we cannot say reigned 
— for seventeen years. During that period the son of Black George did 
absolutely nothing for his country. Can Servia, therefore, look forward 
to the restoration of the Karageorgevic family, even though the present 
Pretender be a son-in-law of Prince Nicholas, and a pensioner of Bassia ? 
To do the Badicals bat justice, Karageorgevic would have been a 
rather nasty pill even for them to swallow. They did not wish to effect 
any change of masters, but to abolish masters altogether. What they 
aimed at was not a restoration, but a revolution. Finding that the 
King was not to be iatimidabcd, and that he was bent on saving the 
ignorant peasant, bribed by Bussian gold and blinded by Badical pro- 
mises, the extreme wing of the Sarvian Bxdioals — for I would not 
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charge with the gnilt of ciTil war the whole party— 'Stirred np the 
inbabif ant« of a few monntainoos districts to revolt. As Servia was not 
ripe for a legal and orderly repnblic, this was nothing more or less than 
the unfurling of the flag of anarchy. Only one course was open to 
Milan. He was bound to assert the supremacy of the law. He has 
done sOy and done so most successfully and most expeditiously. The 
rebellion once effectually suppressed, Servia will return to the path 
of constitutional and commercial progress, from which the Radicals had 
attempted to mislead her. If there is one social state which is hateful 
to the English public, it is a state of anarchy. So great is England s 
hatred of anarchy, that she cannot even permit its existence in a foreign 
land. To save Egypt and her ruler from anarchy she went to war with 
Arabi. Will the English public be either just or generous if they con- 
demn the Government of King Milan for suppressing within the confines 
of their own country an anarchy which the Government of Queen 
Victoria could not tolerate in distant Egypt ? 



RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND SERVIA. 

(From ourJSerb Corresptmdent.) 

December 4, 1883. 

Russia has lately received two diplomatic checks — one check in 
Bulgaria, and one in Servia. The Slavophil Committee of Moscow 
must have exclaimed *' Et tu Brute " when Prince Alexander determined 
to reign as a constitutional prince, and to dispense with Russian 
advisers. Bulgaria has been Russians favourite ward, while Servia 
has only been a favourite in the sense of much chastening. 
Recent events seem* to prove that Bulgaria has appreciated the 
caresses of Russia as little as Servia has her rod. The defeat that the 
Panslavist agitation has suffered in Servia is v^ell known. At first 
victorious at tbie poll, the Servian Russophils were foolish enough to 
appeal to arms at a time when even the Moscow Committee were 
powerless to egg the Russian Foreign Office into any open manifesta- 
tion of sympathy. The conclusion was a foregone one. The Radicals 
were beaten by the Royal troops, who preferred an established national 
Government to the dreams of anarchists, or to the absorption in a foreign 
despotism. Had the rebels succeeded in overturning the throne of 
King Milan, they would not merely have dethroned a king, they would 
have reduced Servia to the humiliating position of a dependent upon 
Russia. It is because the Servians have ever been a brave and inde- 
pendent race, because they have worked out their own salvation, and 
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because they bear npon their standards the proud words, *' The East 
for Eastern Peoples '' (not the Bassian people), that Russia has, so far 
from helping her, thrown fresh stumbling-blocks in her upward path to 
independence. It is a remarkable fact that Servia freed herself from the 
Ottoman yoke by the valour of her own sons, uaaided by the stranger. 
Eassia, on the other hand, never did free herself from the Tartar yoke. 
The Tartar dominion crumbled away through its own weakness and 
divisions, and not through any attack from without Big Bussia may, 
therefore, be excused if she does not sympathise with little Servia. 

However, on the Balkan peninsula, and at this present moment, they 
both have the same end in view, namely, the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. But with the Slavophil Committee this means the 
aggrandisement of the Empire, while with the Servian it means the 
liberation of the Southern Slavs by their natural head, the Kiog of 
Servia. The Government of St. Petersburg is far too well informed to 
have been blind to the position which Servia will ultimately fill. 
Bussia has done everything in her power to check her growth. What 
she did in combination with the Porte, or with disaffected subjects of 
the Prince of Ser?ia, I have briefly traced in my earlier letters. I shall 
now endeavour to explain the method by which Bussia has systematically 
favoured Bulgaria and Montenegro at the eizpense of Servia. '* Who 
made thee a judge and a ruler over us ?" the Southern Slav may well 
ask ; but when the judge is partial, and the ruler uses his strength to 
crush the weak, to sow dissension, and prolong strife among races allied 
by blood and religion, how crushing will be the indictment of the future 
historian ! 

The claims of ignorance are always sacred, and on no subject is 
ignorance so well diffused as on the Eastern Question. I make, there- 
fore, no apology for stating here that the same language is spoken in 
Servia and Montenegro, and that a similar language is spoken in 
Bulgaria. So closely akin are the Serb and Bulgarian languages that 
d dialogue can be carried on by a Serb and a Bulgarian in their respective 
tongues without either failiug to understand a word that the other says. 
The connection, both of race and language, between Servia and 
Montenegro is even closer than that between Servia and Bulgaria. 
The earliest Boyal House of Servia were natives of Basha, bordering 
on the present frontier of Montenegro, and all friends to Servia must 
still look forward to the day when from Durazzo on the Adriatic to the 
Danube Biver will stretch one kingdom, whose language will be Serb 
and whose name will be Servia. I need hardly add that such a State 
would neither trench on a free Albania, an enlarged Greece, an inde- 
pendent Bulgaria, nor on the Dalmatian provinces of Austria. The 
restoration of her ancient territory to Servia would have formed fiar too 
serious an obstacle to Buesia's advance on Constantinople for that 
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Power to have farthered it. She did more : she placed an almost fatal 
bar to its attainment by creating a Prince of Montenegro. Until the 
year 1851 the Black Mountain was ruled by vladikas, or bishops. The 
Czar Nicholas suppressed that office, and substituted in its place a 
secular and dynastic Prince. The Montenegrins had hitherto been wont 
to look up to the Prince of Servia as the head of the Serb race, while 
Serbs of the Danubian Principality looked up to the vladika as the 
spiritual head of the Serb Church. On the instigation of the Czar all 
this was changed. The Prince of Montenegro became the rival of his 
neighbour in Servia, and his rivalry was embittered by the thought 
that he was but a pensioner of Eussia and his princedom only a barren 
moun'ain. 

Having thus sown dissension between Servia and Montenegro, 
Bussia's next task was to check the growth of Serb influence to the 
south. The Slavs of Macedonia speak a dialect which far more closely 
resembles the Serb than the Bulgarian dialect They had once formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Servia ; indeed, the richest portion of 
Macedonia, the villayet of Kossovo, is still known as Old Servia. Here 
the influence of Servia, always dominant, was still farther increased by 
the Servian wars of independence. The Slavs of Macedonia came to 
Servia for their schoolmasters, and the Serb language was taught as a 
classic in the Macedonian Slav schools. Macedonia was thus beco minor 
ethnographically, as she had once been politically, a part of Servia. 
Believing that the Serb language was but a forerunner of Serb dominion, 
the Russian Government educated Bulgarian youths at Moscow and 
Kiefl*, and despatched them as apostles of Bulgarianism into the district 
of Old Servia. The mission of these Bnlgars was to supplant every- 
where the Serb schoolmasters, to destroy the Serb books, to render the 
word ** Serb " unpopular, and to replace it by Bulgarian. The Turks, 
who feared Servia more than they did Bulgaria, fell into the trap, and 
furthered to the utmost the designs of Bussia. With the aid of Turkish 
officials, the Bulgar apostles succeeded in driving Serb schoolmasters 
out of Macedonia, though they could not succeed in uprooting the Serb 
language. The Pashas bad their reward, for in furthering Bulgarian 
influence they strengthened the Eusso-Bulgar Committees, and thus put 
a spark to the conflagration which floally destroyed their own rule in 
Bulgaria. Having embroiled Servia with her neighbours, both to her 
right and to her left, Bussia's next move on the political chess-board 
was to entrap her, unaided and unprepareJ, into a war with Turkey. The 
history of the first Servian campaign against Turkey has been already 
told in your columns. The Servians were beaten, not because they 
were deficient in soldierly qualities, bat because they were unready, 
outnumbered, and led by Bussian officers. It is a noteworthy fact that 
when Servia fought her second campaign against Turkey, relying only 
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on her own generals, she was saccessfal all along the line. Bassi;* 
looked on these snooesses with no eye of favoar, and treated Servia 
mach as if she had been an ally of the Saltan's and not of the Czar's. 
At the close of the Rasso-Torkish war the Servian troops had won from 
Turkey and were in actaal occupation of a territory considerably in 
excess of that finally awarded to Servia by the Berlin Treaty ; yet when 
the preliminaries of peace were discussed at Philipopolis it was actually 
determined by Eassia that her ally Servia shonld receive no new acces- 
sion of territory. When the news of this decision reached Belgrade, 
the Prince sent a special envoy to St Stefano to inform the liberating 
Czar that if he thus acted towards Servia the name of Rassia woald be ' 
more than hated in his principality. This seems to hive iadaenced 
Prince Gortschakofif^ for by the Treaty of St. Stefano he gave to Servi& 
one-third of the coi^ntry which she had won from the Turks. 

As Englishmen disapprove of wars of conqaest, it may be mentioned 
that Servia had occupied no foreign soil, but had liberated her own 
kith and kin, the Serb-speaking Slavs of Macedonia. Eassia knew 
perfectly well that no part of Turkey in Earope suffered more from 
Pasha-rale than Old Servia, yet she not only compelled the Serb troops to 
abandon the villayet of Kossovo, bat even the district of Yranya, which 
has since been awarded to Servia by the Treaty of Berlin. I ha ve not 
been myself to Prisrend, Djakova, and Ipek (which form the Kossovo 
district proper), but I am informed by an Englishman who has been 
there this summer, and whose authority is above suspicion, that the 
country immediately beyond the Servian frontier is ''in a state of 
almost complete anarchy.*' The armed Arnaouts of the mountains, 
tyrannise over the Slav inhabitants of the plains, and whatever the 
Mahomedan Albanian may leave, is wrung from the Christian by forced 
labour and ** requisitioning " of the Turkish official. To accentuate 
her unfairness to Servia, Russia by the Treaty of St. Stephano gave to 
Montenegro three or four times a^ mach new territory as was at thai 
time in the hands of Montenegrin soldiers. It was obviously unjast 
that Servia should retain more than one-third of what she had actually 
won; it was only jast that Montenegro should receive three times more 
land than she had won from the Ottoman dominion. It was the pre- 
ference of Ephraim to Manasseh, but Earope has reversed this Jacob 
benediction. If the portion prepared for Montenegro was bountifal and 
overflowing, what are we to say of the portion allotted to Bulgaria by 
the Treaty of St. Stefano ? Montenegro, thanks to her moantains,. 
had secured the independence of her villages ; Servia, thanks to the 
heroic straggles of her Black George and her Milosch, had won her 
liberty ; bat Bulgaria was at one bound, per saUus and not per gradusy 
to recover all that had once formed the ancient Bulgarian empire of 
Czar Samuel. At the Treaty of St Stefano modem Balgaria sprang. 
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like another Miaerva, perfect and complete, from the brow of the 
Czar. 

I am very far from approving all that was done by the Treaty of 
Berlin, but that treaty had at least one merit — that of tempering the 
Bossian wiad to the Servian shorn lamb. Prince Bismarck and Gouat 
Andrassy erred in not inclnding Old Servia (the Kossovo villayet) in 
the territory they gave to Servia, bat in comparison with the Rassian 
Chancellor they acted with wise forethonght for the interest of Eastern 
Ghristians and of European peace. No wonder that Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, in memoirs, extracts from which have recently seen the light, 
moans over the Berlin Treaty as a blot on his diplomatic scutcheon. 
From the same extracts we learn that the late Czar Alexander pencilled 
on the margin of his Chancellor's memoirs that this also was his 
opinion of the Treaty of Berlin. It is clear that the Eassian Govern- 
ment regretted the aggrandisement of Servia, while it cordially approved 
of the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It disapproved 
of the first, because it tended to consolidate Serb influence in the 
peninsula ; it approved of the second, because it tended to weaken Serb 
influence in the peninsula. That Austria should worm herself to 
Mitrowitza, and thence to Salonica, is a measure acceptable to Bussian 
diplomatists, because it only leaves Servia room to advance eastward, 
where she will trench on Bulgaria, and thus Sarvia is weakened with- 
out Austria being strengthened. It was for this reason that Bnssia 
favoured the left-handed marriage between Austria-Hungary and 
Bosnia. The union is fraught with danger to the Austrian Empire, 
and is already such a drain upon her resources, both in men and mooey, 
that even the Magyar is staggered at the prospect that lies before him. 
I cannot here enter more fully into the critical position of affairs within 
the dnalistic monarchy, ov do more than refer to the recent cry for a 
triune kingdom, to include Croatia as well as Austria and Hungary. 
Suffice it to say that never in history did the old line about fearing 
Greeks, even when they brought presents, apply more forcibly than 
when Prince Gortschakoff permitted the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by the troops of the Emperor-King. Beverting to 
Bulgaria, which is the one part of the Balkan Peninsula that Russophils 
refer to as having benefited by Bussian intervention, recent events in 
that country must surely have convinced all open to conviction that 
Bussia has no more a disinterested love for Bulgaria than she has for 
Servia. The Government of St. Petersburg have doggedly adhered to a 
plan of action long ago laid down by them. Their motto is not '* The 
East for Eastern Peoples,'* ut '* The East must either be subject to 
Bassia, or become the prey to endless strife and discord." This has 
been the alternative placed before the Christian subjects of the Poite, 
and it is because Servia has nobly relied on her o^n resources, and 
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has gradually won a foremost position in the peninsula, that Eussia has 
made her feel the full weight of her displeasure. Not only have the 
Servians been left to fight the Turks single-handed, but Russia has 
raised up rivals in her own brethren and neighbours. But this state of 
distrust between kindred nations will not endure for ever. The 
Christians of the East are gradually opening their eyes to the designs 
of Bussia. They will not always play the part of bees who make 
honey for their masters, and not for themselves. A federation of tree 
Balkan States may belong to the politics of the future, but it will 
assuredly come. When that day arrives, and when the Slavs of the 
South are no longer divided by petty jealousies, and when bygones are by- 
gones, then there will be on the Balkan Peninsula one shepherd and 
one fold. That fold will be Servia, and that shepherd will be a King 
of Servia. 



HANDS OFF. 

{From our Serb Correspondent,) 

December 10, 1883. 

A SHOBT time ago the Philoslav Committee in St. Petersburg set forth 
the programme of its party. It consisted of five points, and ran as 
follows: — ^First, the conservation of the present system and form of 
government in Bussia, and war without mercy with the Nihilists; 
secondly, the preservation of all old Bussian isastoms ; thirdly, Bussia's 
hegemony over all Slavs ; fourthly, peace with Germany and Austria ; 
fifthly, the words Bussian and Panslavic are to be used as synonymous 
terms. This is clear and intelligible. With this programme the 
Bussians or Panslavists (and we are told that for the future these words 
are to b^ synonymous) step out of the clouds of prevarication and 
diplomacy in which they have hitherto enveloped themselves. I will not 
dwell on the first point. Between the Czar and the Nihilists is at this 
present moment being played a game of ** Pall baker, pull devil." The 
Nihilist is like a man who is sick unto death, and who tosses about on 
his bed. His physician tells him that his tossing about can do no 
good, but rather make him worse. Still he tosses about, for that is the 
only relief he can obtaia. So it is with the Nihilist ; he assassinates 
the Czar, and fiod his condition in no way mend, but rather grow 
woftse. He still sets the law at defiance, and will continue to do so, 
until he is allowed to broach his grievances in a constitutional manner. 
Although it is contrary to the policy of England to interfere with the 
form of government in foreign countries, we may at least express a 
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fervent hope that the Nihilists will force the hand of the Czar, and 
eompel him to grant his country a constitntion. So long as Nihilist 
conspiracies ahound in Bnssia, Panslavic intrigues will flourish in the 
Balkan Peninsula. This may be taken as a self-evident axiom. Tt is 
to check the cry for reform at home that Bussia has become so ardent 
a reformer abroad. 

If the Nihilists do not conduce to peacefal counsels, the alliance of 
Germany and Austria has a controlling influence on public opinion in 
Bussia. It is true that much has changed since the first Napoleonic 
wars, and the Bussia of to-day is probably in a better position to stand 
defeat than the Austria of to-day. At least this is the view taken by 
Bussians with whom I have conversed, bat all sensible men must 
admit that Bussia could never meet in the field the combined forces of 
Germany and Austria, not to mention Boumania and Servia. To use 
a commercial metaphor, the acceptances of Austria have long been 
looked at with some suspicion on the political exchange, but now that 
Bismarck has put his name on the back of them, her paper is sought 
and taken. The Panslavic Committee have recognised that discretion 
is the better part of valour, and ostentatiously respect the Austro- 
German alliance. 

We now come to the consideration of the third and fifth points of the 
Panslavic charter. It is singular that in the same breath Bussians 
should assert their right to dominion and influence over all Slavs and 
their wish to remain at peace with Austria. The dnalistic monarchy 
contains 18 millions of Slavs, who, according to the apostles of Pan- 
slavism, should be the subjects of the Czar, and not of the Emperor- 
Eing. I will not stay here to expose the absurdity of a Czar in hourly 
danger of assassination by one of his own people playing the part of 
conqueror or deliverer of foreign Slavs. The Croats or Slovacks that 
have suflered from Magyar (not Austrian) oppression, have never looked 
to Bussia for sympathy or aid. The crowd that pulled down the 
bilingual inscriptions at Agram greeted the Hungarian hussars who 
charged and rode over them ytiih vivas for the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
It is clearly not love for Austria, but fear of Germany, that makes the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg so honeyed in its utterances to Austria- 
Hungary. Bat with words of peace on her lips, Bussia has war at her 
heart. It has been clearly proved that her agents have smuggled arms 
to the Bosniac insurgents. If the extent of her dominions and the 
friendship of Prince Bismarck have compelled Bussia outwardly to 
assume a respectful demeanour to Austria, no such considerations were 
applicable to little Servia. 

The Bussian Government has always looked on the Serbs, Montene- 
grins, and Bulgarians as pawns to be moved at will on the political 
chess-board. It has regarded the Balkan Peninsula as its own preserve. 
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and has done its best to keep it isolated from the rest of Earope. The 
other great Powers have only too effectnally played into the hands of 
Enssia, bnt at the Berlin Congress a sounder policy was initiated. The 
independence of Seryia was recognised. Freed from the last trammels 
of Turkish rule, Serria was able to carry out the construction of her 
railways. No improvement can confer greater benefits on any country, 
and for Servia, without any outlets for her commerce by sea, railroads 
were as necessary to her trade, as the Skuptsehina to her political 
existence. Several Serb Governments before that of Pirochanatz had 
endeavoured to construct railroads, but had always failed, owing to the 
opposition of Ba'ssia. Every Serb failure was regarded as a Bussian 
success. Now that the tables are turned, and Servians look forward to 
a railway traversing their country from Belgrade to Nisch, tbe Moscow 
Press have raised a howl that Servia is sold to Austria. But if it is 
natural for the Bussian Panslavists to disapprove of railroads which 
connect the Balkan Peninsula with Western civilisation, it does seem 
unreasonable that they should also disapprove of a national literature, 
which is the outgrowth of Servian soil. Yet such is the case. Bussian 
newspapers have heaped taunts on Earadjitch, and have charged him 
with treason to tbe Slav cause, simply because he has done all in his 
power to make the Serb language a classic. It is difficult to say 
whether the Moscow Committee hate most the lexicographer Earadjitch, 
or the statesman Pirochanatz. The Servian Constitation was condemned 
by the Philoslav Press as a dangerous innovation. In short, every step 
taken by this young Slav State in the path of progress has roused the 
resentment and suspicion of Bussian politicians, intent only on tbeir 
own selfish policy in the East. So long as the Bussian Government 
was able to bring about revolutions at Belgrade by means of senators 
and high State functionaries, its task was sufficiently easy ; but to-day, 
when a sti'onger civil administration and a more liberal education had 
closed that patb, it has had to rely on a class of men who in Bussia 
would be condemned to Siberian mines. These Serb Nihilists regarded 
the idea of a distinct Servian nationality as the idle shibboleth of a 
decrepit bourgeoisie. Happily the bulk of the nation stood by king and 
country, and succeeded in suppressing the revolt before the arrival of 
the twenty Bassian officers who had been told off to head it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while all tbe insurrections here during 
this century have broken out in Choamadia, one of the most flourishing 
districts of Servia, during the late rising that district, like the greater 
part of Servia, has enjoyed profound peace. The reason is not far to 
seek. The inhabitants of Choumadia having enjoyed the advantages of 
a free Government, free Press, and a national system of education^ 
have learnt to look with suspicion on foreign agitators, who promised to 
govern without taxes. If anyone is inclined to despair and to exclaim 
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that a &ee Press, the right of public meeting, and a system of national 
education only increase the difficulties of Government, let him look 
abroad at Servia. He will find there an enlightened and contented 
people. Thanks to the constitutional government they enjoyed, the 
rising was restricted to a few districts inhabited by a mixed population 
of Bulgarians and Eoumanians, and not by Serbs. So far from the 
rebels being champions of freedom, they were, on the contrary, the 
allies of a foreign despotism, while it is the loyal Serbs, the vast 
majority of the nation, who are the champions of order and of liberty. 

Strange to say, the philosopher does not find in Servia a state of 
things, I will not say that justifies, but that produces Socialism. The 
Socialist is the enemy of capital. Where you find great capitalists, you 
t;xpect to find extreme Socialists. In Servia there are no enormously 
wealthy capitalists. Socialism is, therefore, not a plant of home-growth 
in Servia, but an exotic transplanted from abroad. It cannot flourish 
here, for Servia is a happy land, where wealth accumulates pretty 
equally in the hands of all. In fact, the mass of this nation is 
wealthier than any other in the world. This was shown quite recently, 
when two-thirds of the capital of the National Bank was taken by 
natives, who took from one to five shares each. This prosperous State 
has no wish to take a part in la haute politique. All that she asks for 
from the rest of Europe is to be left alone to develop her own re- 
sources. There is no fear of her tranquillity being disturbed by any 
great Power save one, and that Power is at present too weak openly to 
disturb her peace otherwise than by fostering revolutions to overturn 
her Government. Happily the last attempt signally failed, and this 
emboldens me to prophesy failure in the future for big Rassia and 
victory for little Servia. 

To the superficial observer, the national resistance to the intrigues 
of Bussia may seem hopeless. He only sees a dwarf on one side and a 
giant on the other ; but he who looks below the surface can see that 
the giant is growing feeble and is infirm of purpose, while the dwarf has a 
will of iron, and is determined to defend his own. To be weak is not 
to be miserable, if physical weakness is combined with mental vigour. 
This can be said of Servia, whether you consider her extraordinary 
wealth of soil and beauty of landscape, whether you regard her musical 
language, the Italian of the Slav tongues, or whether you refer to the 
freedom, prosperity, and enlightenment of her inhabitants. They have 
a proverb here — *' The mind rules, and strength serves.*' So it will be 
found in politics. Bussia emphatically represents brute force on the 
European stage. She is a real power ; one that has to be reckoned 
with, but need not be feared. Looking back in Servian history, we 
find that Bussian strength has only '* served " to inspire the Serbs to 
fresh efforts — ^first to secure their independence, and then to push on 
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io the path of civilisation and progress. The Servians have only to be 
tme to their country, and they will be left free and nndistorbed to work 
ont their own salvation. Should there be any Power so mad as to 
attempt to annex the country, or even by violent means to change her 
form of government, that Power will have to encounter not only the 
resistance of Servia, but of all Europe. The kingdom of Servia has a 
surer guarantee than any that can be given by kings or Cabinets. It 
has the guarantee of its own people and of European public opinion. 
Eus8ia has yet to learn that one may be a Slav without cherishing any 
dreams of a universal Slav Empire — ^that one may be a staunch friend 
to the cause of Christian emancipation in the East without being a 
friend to her designing and despotic Government. God forbid th%t 
Eussia should ever assert her dominion, or even inflaence, over all 
Slavs I The Russian bear has before now laid its paws on the bee- 
hives of the Balkan Peninsula, but has had repeatedly to relinquish 
them. However disunited the Governments of Europe may be, they 
have always been as one in resisting the arrogant demands of Bussia ; 
and, if need be, they will say, and that in no faltering terms, ** Hands 
off!" 



